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Editorial Buzzings. 


The Report of the National Bee- 


Union will be 
next week’s BEE JoURNAL. The annual! 
dues for 1892 can be paid at 
venient time. One dollar will cover the 
whole cost for 1892. 


Keepers’ published in 


any con- 


-_ + < 


The District of Columbia /has 
decided to ask Congress for appro- 
priation of $50,000 to enable it to 
make a creditable exhibit at the World’s 
Fair. 


an 


———— 


These States were represented at 
the Northwestern Convention last month: 
Florida, Llinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Ohio and 
Wisconsin. The officers for the ensuing 
year are: C. C. Miller, President; J. 
A. Green, Vice-President; W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, Secretary; and Thomas G. New- 
man, Treasurer. 


Indiana, 
Missouri, 


The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Springfield next 
week. This 


and we hope that all 


is an important meeting, 


who can do so will 
the 
written 

to 
that 
present, we 
been compelled to give up the idea. 
are much 


attend and take in delibera- 


to to 
be there, 


part 


tions. Several have us 


know whether we expect 
and in reply we will 


fully intended 


say while we 


to be have 


We 


better than we were during 


the Northwestern Convention, but do not 
yet feel able toleave home; and, besides, 
our office work has run so far behind on 
account of our illness, that to leave it 
the 


intolerable. 


now would 


burdens and 
No; shall 
spirit, both at Albany this 
week and at Springfield next week—but 
We submit to the inevit- 


able as gracefully as possible. 


increase 
make them we 


be present in 


not in body. 


The Grading of Honey wil! 
if the 
Albany 


hereafter be a very easy matter 
North American Association at 

this week shall adopt a grade schedule, 
the the North- 
western matter for 


when from 
the 


Then there 


committee 
shall submit 


consideration. need be 
dispute as to what grade any comb-honey 
belongs, and it can be sold any where 
without furnishing a sample, like wheat, 
ete. 


- “_>> - 


The ‘ Bee- 


the new 


Magazine” is 
by Mr. A. 


Minn., for his new bee- 


Keepers’ 


name adopted K. 
Cooper, Winona, 
He 


tion as to name, 


periodical. has accepted our sugges- 


and we wish the new- 
comer SUuUCCeSS. 
-_-_—~—-_ + + 


for 
It is the price list of S. F. 
of Ills. —Italian 


The First catalogue 
on our desk. 
& I. 


Queens. 


LSYY is 


Trego, Swedona, 


_-—- < 


It Will Not hurt yeu to smile once 


ina while. A cheering word makes the 


work easier, and the time the 


passes 


more quickly 








. 
: 
i 
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Women are engaging in bee-cul- 
ture quite often of late, and the pursuit 
is attracting considerable attention as an 
occupation for women. 

Mr. John H. Martin, in the September 
number of the Illustrated American, had 
an interesting article on bee-keeping. 
Women, he wrote, find in bee-keeping 
an occupation particularly well suited to 
them. The bees and their ways are 
among the most fascinating of all mar- 


vels of nature to the student, and the | 


various manipulations and the manage- 
ment of the bees requirea delicacy and 
an intuition that makes the pursuit one 
in which women should excel. 

On the courage required when begin- 
ning to handle bees, he writes thus: 


It is true that courage approaching 
the heroic is required of the beginner. 
To go near a hive and manipulate its very 
animated and busy inmates is a ticklish 
business at first. When we approach a 
bee-hive we find the entrance guarded by 
a score or more of vigilant sentinels, who 
resent any intrusion upon their domain. 

An incautious rap upon the hive will 
arouse the entire community to active 
warfare, and woe to the unprotected or 
unskillful person who thus becomes the 
object of their vindictiveness. 

With a little experience the danger of 
exciting their quick susceptibilities 
diminishes, the fear of stings becomes 
less, and the hand that trembles at the 
first encounter with the bees becomes 
steady as a veteran’s. 

Then the interest of the beginner in 
the occupation grows rapidly, not only 
from the pleasure of having overcome 
imposing obstacles, but also from 
increasing knowledge of the habits of 
the bees. 

In the study of the habits of the 
honey-bees we find that their first 
impulse, as a stranger approaches, is 
war. If their attack isin vain, the bees 
then seek to save as much of the pre- 
cious swects as possible. Each one fills 
its honey-sac, and if time enough is given 
for all to become loaded they are very 
tractable, and can be manipulated easily. 


————_—_+ << = 


The Department of Electricity 
is making an effort to secure a complete 
collection of historical electrical appara- 
tus, in order to show the progress of the 
science from early times, at the World’s 
Fair. 





Programme of the convention to 
be held at the State House, Springfield, 
Ills., on Dee. 16 and 17, 1891: 


Dec. 16, 10:30 a.m.—Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Johnson. 

Welcome Address.—G. F. Robbins. 

11:00.—What the laws should be 
relating to apiculture.—Hon. J. M. Ham- 
baugh. 

11:30.—Discussions and recess. 

1:30 p.m.—Fertilization of plants by 
honey-bees.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 

2:00.—Question-box and discussions. 

3:30.—Bees for the average farmer.— 
Col. Chas. F. Mills. 
.. Dec. 17, 9:00 a.m.—The future of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
—Dr. C. C. Miller. 

10:00.—Question-box 
neous. 

11:00.—Statistics of the honey pro- 
duct of 1889 and 1890.—Secretary. 

1:30 p.m.—Are bees an injury or a 
benefit to horticulturists ?—A. C. Ham- 
mond. 

2:00.—Question-box. Adjournment. 


and miscella- 


Director-General Davis and 
Chiefs Buchanan and Peabody, respect- 
ively of the Agricultural and Liberal 
Arts Departments of the World’s Fair, 
have held a conference with a number of 
gentlemen representing nearly fifty 
agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations in the United States, regarding 
exhibits from such institutions. It was 
practically decided that a complete 
experimental station, showing the work 
by students and the results secured, 
will be established in connection with 
the agricultural exhibit, and that the 
exhibit by the agricultural colleges will 
be made in the Liberal Arts Depart- 
ment. 








The 1892 Catalogue of G. B. 
Lewis Co., of Watertown, Wis., is on 
our desk. It contains 36 pages, and 
gives full particulars about their hives, 
frames, sections, ete. 

sdalenenp lt ale ile cedititilaaesiansstataceetiaa 

Ground Cork is the best packing 
material for bees in Winter. It never 
becomes damp, and it is a thorough 


non-conductor. It is so cheap that its 
costis practically nothing. 
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Fora Funny Item commend us 
to the following from a late copy of the 
Elgin, (Ills.,) Daily Cowrier, sent to us by 
friend Frank 
scribers 


Blecka, one of our sub- 
at Elgin. It isa 
admixture of fact and fancy 


predominating. Here it is: 


strange 


the latter 


There must be no competition against 
our native American bee, though it can 
kick harder and get its temper up 
quicker than any other bee alive. 
Italian queen bees, imported to tame 
down our native product and make it 
more biddable-like, must pay a duty of 
20 per cent. advalorem. A _ curious 
instance of how the best of men will 
evade customs duties, if they can, hap- 
pened lately. 

A citizen of Iowa wished to import 
some Italiah bees to improve his breed 
of natives. For some reason the insects 
were sent through the mails. Whether 
some nervous post-office clerk smelled 
out the bees, or in whatever way their 
contraband presence became known to 
the collector of the port of New York, 
he detained them until he sent word to 
Washington about them. 

They were on!y released when the 
owner paid duty on them. Thus he lost 
his postage and his temper, and lost in 
the value of his queen bees. Their 
nervous system suffered severe shock 
from thus being held as smuggled goods. 
The affair will be known as the Iowa 
queen-bee case. 


——_—_—_—_——_+ < — 2 - «> 


Plans for the exercises dedicatory of 
the Wor'!d’s Exposition buildings during 
the week of Oct. 12, 1892, are fast being 
matured. One of the chief features 
practically decided upon is a nocturnal 
procession of floats on the illuminated 
lagoons at Jackson Park. These floats 
will represent a chronological epitome 
of salient historical events by centuries, 
from 1492 until the present 
Altogether there will be between forty 
and fifty floats costing perhaps S7OO 
each On an average. 


time. 


The last one will 
represent Chicago welcoming the nations 
of the earth. All of the floats will fairly 
blaze with electric lights, and thousands 
of incandescent lamps under the water 
will give them the appearance of floating 


on a lake of fire. It is believed that 





fully 50,000 people will watch this gor- 


geous spectacle each night from the 
banks of the lagoon. 
The speech making, choral exercises, 


ete., will occur in the Manufacturers’ 

be fitted with seat- 
for SO,O00 to LOO,- 
that 


will 


Building, which will 
ing accommodation 
OOO people. It is 


12,000 to 


now thought 


from 15,000 troops 


participate in the dedicatory exercises. 
The 


monies will approximate S200,000, 


expense of the dedicatory cere- 


-——_. - 


In the 26th 
annual convention of the Michigan State 


programme of the 


Bee-Keepers’ Association, to be held at 
the Eagle Hotel, Rapids, Mich., 
on Dee. 31, Jan. 1, 1892, 


are the following essays: 


Grand 


ISY1, and 


Annual Address 
Taylor. 

The best all-purpose brood-frame—J. 
H. Larrabee, Agricultural College, Mich. 

The 
apiary trips—E. 


President Robert L. 


bicycle vs. the horse for 
R. Root, Medina, O. 
Bees, poultry and fruit—J. A. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Trying new things—W. Z. 
son, Flint, Mich. 


Cellar vs. out-of-door wintering 


out- 


Pearce, 


Hutchin- 


“Acker, Martiney, Mich. 


What business can be 
bined with bee-keeping ? 
Fremont, Mich. 


profitably com- 
Wm. E. Gould, 


Cause and cure for foul-brood—Dr. A. 
B. Mason, Auburndale, O. 

Uses and abuses of comb-foundation 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich. 

Carniolan bees—H. D.Cutting,Clinton, 
Mich. 

Reduced rates of $1.25 per day have 
been secured at the Eagle Hotel, with a 
nice room to meet in under the same 
roof. Everything promises one of the 
best meetings ever held in the State. 
There will be reduced rates on all rail- 
roads. 

+ ~- 

If You Have any 1] 


get some Honey 


honey to se 


Almanacs and scatter 


in your locality. They will sell it all in 
time. We 


Almanacs for LSY1, 


a very short have a few 
which we are selling 


at half price. 
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Compartively few people are 
aware that Chicago has a building almost 
wholly built by the students of an indus- 
trial school. The new building of the 
Institute of Technology, 147 Throop 
street, is the first building west of New 
York city ever put up wholly, or in part, 
by students. No better evidence of the 
practical character of the instruction of 
a school could be desired. 


The teaching. of trades is in accord- 
ance with the broad plan of this insti; 
tute, which proposes to teach ‘any 
person any study day and evening.” The 
organizntion of evening classesin plumb- 
ing and bricklaying, as well as archi- 
tecture, electricity and engineering, be- 
gan on Nov. 16. Draughting of all 
kinds is made a specialty, three instruct- 
ors being employed. 

A desirable opportunity is thus offered 
young men to “*‘ earn better wages.” 





—_—- 


With Pleasure we announce 
that Mr. Henry Alley has sent, through 
us, a check payable to Mr. James A. 
Green to cover his claim for queens, as 
mentioned on page 626. Being unable 
to fill the order in proper time, the 
return of the ‘money disposes of that 
claim. 

A reply to Mr. 
accompanied the check, but as it con- 
tained unpleasant allusions, we wrote to 
Mr. Alley, suggesting their modification; 
this he declined, and requested its re- 
turn, which has been complied with. 


Green’s criticisms 


Some ‘‘ points” made by other corres- 
pondents have been sharp and stinging, 
and it would have been better had all 
such been omitted, for any controversy 
becomes unprofitable when it descends 
to personalities. Had Mr. A. consented 
to his reply being toned down, we should 
have cheerfully published it. This 


statement will explain to all concerned 
the reason for concluding the controversy 
at this point, while all feel pleasant. Mr. 
his last letter thus; 
This is, 


Alley concludes 
** No ill-will—all good nature.” 
therefore, the best time to stop. 





Quite a Number of honey dealers 
attended the Northwestern Convention— 
two of whom were extensive commission 
merchants of Chicago. Apiarists and 
honey dealers should be good friends. 
Their interests are almost identical. 





November brought us 1,587 new 
subscribers for the ILLUSTRATED HomME 
JOURNAL. It is a charming success. 
We will send it and the BEE JouRNAL 
to any one for 1892 for $1.35. When 
renewing for the BEE JouRNAL, add 35 


- cents for the Home JOURNAL, and you 


will not regret it. It is fresh, interest- 
ing and sparkling, and will bring cheer 
to your whole household. The January 
number will be a treasure. 
ee 
Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 


book, ‘‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 
for terms. 











Convention Notices. 


[2 The annual meeting of the Colorado 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
Denver, Jan. 18 and 19, 1892. 

H. Kn1Gnrt, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 


(2 The Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Asso 
ciation will meet in Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
Thursday, Dec. 31,1891, and Friday, Jan. 1, 
1892, Gero. E. HivTon, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 





tt" The Huron, Tuscola. and Sanilac 
Counties Bee-Keepers’ Association will meet 
at Concordia Hall, Sebewaing, Mich., on Dec. 
15,1891. Allinterested are cordially invited 
to attend, and help make this one of the best 
meetings ever held by this association. 
Jno. G. KUNDINGER, Sec., Kilmanagh, Mich. 


{= A special session of the California Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, in honor of the visit of 
Prof..A. J. Cook and A. I. Root, will be held in 
Los Angeles, Calif., at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jan. 6 and 7, 1892. The California 
permanent exbibit in an adjoining room, will 
no doubt be of interest to all. 

C. W. ABBOTT, Prest. 

G. W. BRODBECK, Sec. 


{The annual meeting of the Hlinois Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at the State 
House in Springfield, on Dec. 16 and 17, 1891. 
Excursion rates are arranged for on all the 
roads leading into Springfield, on the certifi- 
cate plan, and reduced rates at hotel secured. 
Essays will be read by prominent bee-keepers 
of the State on all matters of general interest 
to bee-keepers, following which will be dis- 
cussions, answering the contents of the 
question-box, etc. Among those expected to 
participate willbe: Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, 
Mrs. L. Harrison, G. £. Robbins, Dr. C. C. 
Miller, A.C. Hammond and others. For pro- 








gramme and other information, address 
Jas. A. STONE, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


W. I. BUCHANAN. 

The interview of Dr. A. B. Mason 
with Mr. Buchanan, the Chief of the 
Agricultural Department of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, was mentioned in 
the BEE JoURNAL of last week, on page 
FER 

Knowing that readers will 
pleased to learn what kind of a man the 
Chief is, we herewith present an engrav- 
ing and some account of his past life: 

William Insco Buchanan is a 


our be 


man of 
excellent physique, with broad shoulders 
and deép chest. He is very active, and 
is full of vitality and business vim. He 


W. I. BUCHANAN. 


readily grasps details, formulates plans, 
and has the nerve 
execution. 

As Chief of the Agricultural 
ment of the World’s Columbian 
tion, Mr. 
wonders an originator, organizer, 
architect and conductor of the the multi- 
farious factors entering into the 
sition of his department. 
word, the of all 
promises to be an unqualified success ;-a 
result due the importance of the depart- 
ment and well deserved by the man. 


to carry them into 
Depart- 
Ex posi- 
Buchanan has accomplished 


as 


com po- 


vast In a 


outcome his labor 


| 
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The following biographical notes from 
an exchange, and particulars as to the 
work by Mr. 
will be read with interest : 


W. I. Buchanan was born near Coving- 
ton, O., September LO, 1853. He was 
left anorphan when eight years old, and 
spent his boyhood and early manhood on 
his grandfather’s farm, near his birth- 
place. He was given a common school 
education, to which was supplemented 
an extensive course of reading. In lat- 
ter years he learned the trade of an edge- 
tool maker, which he followed for 
several years. Later he entered mercan- 
tile life, which he has followed ever 
since. 

He removed to Sioux City, Iowa, in 
L882, from Dayton, Ohio, and is one of 
a large firm engaged in the jobbing- 
trade there. He is widely known as an 
amusement manager throughout the 
country, and was one of the chief execu- 
tive officers of the great Corn 
that have become known 
this entire country, and 
Sioux City famous. 

Upon the formation of the World’s 
Columbian Commission he was appointed 
by Governor Boies a member of that 
body from Iowa. In December, LSYO, 
he was by Director-General 
Davis to position of Chief of the 
Department of Agriculture, and in Jan- 
uary, 1591, had assigned to him tem- 
porarily the Departments of Live Stock 
and Forestry. 

The Agricultural Department was or- 
ganized on December 12, 1890, but its 
affairs were conducted from Sioux City, 
Iowa, the residence of the Chief, until 
March 15, L891, from which date the 
work has been carried on from Exposi- 
tion Headquarters at Chicago. 

An outline plan of the work to 
accomplished was formulated, and cor- 
respondence begun with the officers of 
the various farmers’ organizations and 
State Boards of Agriculture, and manu- 
facturing industries represented in the 
scope of the Department. 

The idea was to put the 
as promptly possible in 
sympathy with those most 
its success, and to obtain suggestions 
practical value from persons 
petent to make them. 

In order to accommodate fully the 
exhibit of farming tools and implements, 
Chief Buchanan asked for the 
tion of an annex, which was granted, 
and will be erected south of the Agricul- 
tural Building. It will be 3800x500 


accomplished Buchanan, 


Palaces 
throughout 
have made 


appointed 


the 


be 


Department 

touch and 
interested in 
of 


com- 


as 


most 


construc- 
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feet. Applications for space already 
received indicate that there will be a 
great exhibit in this line. 

In order to afford a common meeting 
point for farmers and live stock men, an 
Assembly Hall, connecting the Agricul- 
tural and Machinery Buildings, has been 
asked for by Chief Buchanan, and will 
be erected. 

The building will contain a commodi- 
ous hall for public meetings and for the 
discussion of practical questions bear- 
ing upon agricultural interests, and also 
committee rooms and office headquar- 
ters for the convenience of the various 
live stock associations and farmers’ 
organizations. 


In all probability the Assembly Hall 
can be obtained for the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Convefition in 1893, if it 
is desired, and an early application, be 
made for its use. 

Of course, the National Convention of 
1898 should be held in Chicago, but at 
an earlier date than itis held this year, 
which isan exceptionally late one. 





e ' 
(lueries and Replies. 
Eradicating Sweet Clover. 

Query 796.—1. Issweet clover readily 
eradicated from land after it has be- 
come established? 2. If so, what is the 
best way to do it ?—C. 


Not being an agriculturist, I do not 
know.—J. E. Ponp. 


The only trouble here, is 
to grow.—G. L. TINKER. 


1. Yes. 2. Prevent it from seeding 
for one season.—M. MAHIN. 


to get it 


I have had no experience with sweet 
clover.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes. 2. By plowing—that is, ia 
this locality. —G. M. DooLirTLe. 

1. Yes. 2. By plowing the ground 
before seed time.—DADANT & Son. 

1. Yes. 2. Plow and raise cultivated 
crops for two or three years.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


i, wea... Zs 
crops 


Put the land into plowed 
for two years, or turn it into 





pasture, and animals will make short 
work of it.—C. H. DrpBEeRn. 


Ll. Fea. 2. 
planting corn 
HARRISON. 


1. Yes. 2. By plowing and raising 
some cultivated crop, or a grain crop, or 
both.—A. J. Cook. 


1. It certainly is in my locality. 2. 
It yields to the plow just like red clover. 
—G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. Yes. 2. Keep it from going to 
seed for two years is the best and only 
way.—A. B.-MASoN. 


Keep it cultivated, and do not allow it 
to go to seed, and you will have no 
trouble.—H. D. Currine. 


Cultivate the ground— 
or potatoes.—Mrs. L. 


It can very readily be eradicated by 
planting the land with a crop that needs 
cultivation.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. I think so. Inever saw it in culti- 
vated fields. It seems to thrive best by 
the roadside and in waste places.—E. 
SECOR. . 


1. Yes. It is a biennial. 2. Cut it 
down while in bloom two or three times 
in succession, and that settles it.—JAmEs 
HEDDON. 


Yes. As it dies root and branch after 
blossoming, all that is necessary to free 
the land, is to prevent it from seeding 
for two years (being a biennial), and 
there will be no more of it growing. It 
iseasy to do it, by plowing the land 
while it is in bloom, before the seed 
matures.—THE EpIror. 


rE — 


The Christmas number of Frank 
Leslie's Weekly is simply superb. It is 
even better than last year’s, and that is 
saying a greatdeal. Its cover reminds 
one strongly of English publications, but 
its pages are filled with the best of Amer- 
ican art and letter-press. Its double- 
page represents the crusade of the chil- 
dren in the thirteenth century, when 
over 300,000 of these little people lost 
their lives in attempting to recover the 
holy sepulchre at Jerusalem. Among 
other delightful pages are ‘‘A Slippery 
Day in Boston,” and the exquisite repro- 
ductions of the work of some of Amer- 
ica’s best amateur photographers. For 
sale by all newsdealers. Price, 25 cents. 
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Topics of Interest, | 


English Editors aud Punic Bees. 


The AMERICAN BEE JourNAL for 
Oct. 29, page 562, contains an article 
by Mr. E. L. Pratt, headed ‘‘ Some Facts 
About Punic Bees,” which contains 
charges against me and Mr. Carr for 
which there is absolutely no foundation, 
and-also false statements calculated to 
mislead. 

The charges there made are so obvi- 
ous that Ican only suppose the inser- 
tion of the article was due to some 
slip on your part, andthat as such you 
will give this letter the same publicity as 
you‘have given to the article in ques- 
tion. 

The article seems also to insinuate 
that we had some personal and un- 
worthy motive for concealing facts, 
which, it is plainly hinted, we must have 
known. 

This sort of thing could be passed 
over with the contempt it deserved, if 
published in some low-class paper, but 
from the position of editor of the AmMEeri- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, you will know that 
this is a serious reflection to cast 
upon us. 

Mr. Pratt says: ‘* The Punic stock in 
Mr. W. B. Carr’s apiary in the Spring of 
1890 was the ‘ best and strongest’ he 
had (see Record, an English bee-periodi- 
cal, for June, 18¥0).” 

That paragraph is calculated not only 
to mislead, but also to deceive. Firstly, 
because it states that Mr. W. Bb. Carr 
had a Punic stock, and secondly, the 
Record is referred to in support of this 
statement. Now, Mr. Pratt has either 
not seen the Record and is writing from 
some one’s report, or, if he has seen it, 
he is deliberately trying to make bee- 
keepers believe that in the Record for 
June, 1890, there is a statement by Mr. 
Carr respecting a Punic stock in his 
possession. 

Will Mr. Pratt be surprised to learn 
that Mr. W. B. Carr has never had or 
seen a Punic stock in his life? And, 
also, that not one word has ever been 
printed in the Record about the Punic 
bees, either editorially or by any of its 
numerous contributors! Now, sir, by 
this post I send you the Record for Apri! 
and June, in which you will see what 
was written by ‘‘Hallamshire Bee- 
Keeper,” and that Punics are never 


| 
| 
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even once mentioned, and how any one 
of common sense can connect these arti- 
cles with Punics, I am certainly ata loss 
to understand. 

An article in the April Record is 
headed ‘‘Queen-Rearing and its Connec- 
tion with Safe Wintering.” In this 
article Mr. Hewitt (** Hallamshire Bee- 
Keeper”) puts forward a theory which 
is: ‘*Thatif queens are properly bred 
in full stocks, and that no queen-cell is 
cut out and hatched in a nucleus or 
nursery, but strictly reared in a normal 
and natura! condition, the bees of such 
queens will Winter safely, no matter how 
packed up, in what hives, or with what 
food, so long as the hives are kept dry, 
and the bees have stored the food.” 

Two ordinary queens were given to 
Mr. Carr for testing this theory, one of 
which queens arrived dead, and the 
other was introduced into one of his 
strongest stocks. In the following 
Spring he was asked by Mr. Hewitt to 
report, and stated in reply that the stock 
headed by this queen was ‘tone of the 
best and strongest in my apiary to-day 
(April 17).” Please note that he says 
‘fone of the best,” and not that it was 
‘*the best,” as Mr. Pratt is trying to 
imply by the omission of part of the 
sentence. Although one amongst his 
best, it was by no means *‘ the best.” 

In the June number of the Record 
alluded to by Mr. Pratt is the article 
headed ‘‘Report on the Hallamshire 
Queens.” Here you will not find one 
word said about Punics, but Mr. Hewitt 
says he sends a report of how the queens 
sent out the previous year had Wintered. 
He Says he sent addressed post-cards, 
and was ‘‘much disappointed at the 
small number of reports returned” (see 
Record for June, 1890). He then goes 
on to say that ‘‘the editor reports his as 
one of the best and strongest stocks,” 
and also alludes to the remainder of the 
replies he had, of which there were six, 
who, although not all in favor, were not 
against, and ten were unfavorable. Mr. 
Carr, the editor above referred to, has 
never written one word in the Record 


about Punic bees, and Mr. Pratt’s refer-* 


ence to the Record of June, 18¥9O, in 
connection with Mr. Carr, is evidently 
intended to make people believe that Mr. 
Carr had written about them, whereas 
there is no more truth in this than there 
is that Mr. Carr ever had a Punic stock ! 

Mr. Pratt next says: ‘‘In answer to 
Mr. Lowmaster, in a late number of the 
British Bee Journal, they say they know 
nothing about the Punic bees, Apis 
niger.”” Now, this conveys a wrong 
impression, because the question in Mr, 


: 
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Lowmaster’s letter is: ‘Are they from 
Tunis, Africa?” And the reply is as 
follows: ‘* We are acquainted with the 
bees of Tunis, but do not know of the 
existence of sueh a race as the so-called 
Punic bees in that country.” This 
answer was given advisedly, for it was 
very rational for Mr. Lowmaster to ask 
if Punic bees came from Tunis, inasmuch 
as he would, if a scholar, naturally asso- 
ciate ** Punic ” with ‘*‘ Carthage,” the site 
of which city we know was not far from 
Tunis. But—and this but was very im- 
portant—I happen to know something 


about the bees of Tunis, and I can, there-" 


fore, say with confidence that I do not 
know of the existence of such a race as 
the so-called Punic bees m thut cauntry. 
I know of avo race in that country 
answering to the descriptions that have 
been given of Punic bees. Nor do I 
xnow of the existence of Apis niger in 
that or any other country. The black 
bees of Tunis, Algiers and Morocco are 
all varieties of Apis mellifica. 

Then Mr. Pratt goes on to say that, 
‘In that same periodical for June 5, 
1890, page 271; isa mention of Punic 
bees, and where they come from (see 
also British Bee Jowrnal for May 29, 
1890).” 

It is quite true the first mention of 
Punic bees is in the British Bee Journal 
for June 5, and the description there 
given is from the person interested in 
them, Mr. J. Hewitt, and he there states 
‘*they came from North Africa, close to 
the borders of the great Sahara desert.” 
(The British Bee Journal, with this 
reference and others to follow, are here- 
with forwarded). 

Now, sir, if this is sufficiently explicit 
for Mr. Pratt, itis not for me. Scien- 
tific men are not, as a rule, satisfied with 
such vague definitions. What would you 
think if we spoke of Professor Cook as liv- 
ing in North America on the borders of 
Canada? Would you consider that sufti- 
cient to indicate his locality ? 

Not a word was said about Punic until 
Oct. 23, page 511, when Mr. Hewitt 
again writes under the title ‘‘Punic 
Bees,” a short paragraph of 15 lines, 


referring to what.some one had said in a. 


gardening paper about them. In the 
same paper, on page 512, Mr. J. Luck 
asks for results respecting Punic bees. 
Now, the British Bee Journal has a 
large circulation. I may say, without 
ostentation, that it has a very large cir- 
culation amongst bee-keepers, and is 
read by, I can safely say, very many 
more bee-keepers than all the other 
papers that give occasional bits about 
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bee-keeping put together. Yet this 
appeal for results from those who had 
tried Punics met with no response. No, 
sir; not oneletter for or against did we 
receive to that appeal, and, consequently, 
we had no opportunity of publishing 
anything about them from any one but 
Mr. Hewitt. 

No doubt Mr. Pratt is surprised that 
the British Bee Journal refused to insert 
an advertisement, but I do not publish 
that journal for the purpose of making 
money out of it by advertisements or in 
any other way, and I reserve to myself 
the right to accept or reject an adver- 
tisement, or even an article. I am quite 
Pratt has 
referred to the British Bee Journal for 
May 2, unless it is to make people 
believe that Punics are written about 
there, as well as in the number for June 
5. Mr. Hewitt has an article headed 
“A Revolution in Queen-Rearing—Win- 
ter Dysentery,” but there is no mention of 
Punic bees, and he-makes reference to a 
‘*full report” of virgin queens, which 
we have already alluded to, in the Record 
for June, in which 10 out of 16 reports 
are unfavorable. 

Mr. Pratt then goes on to say, ‘* Why ? 
Simply because Messrs. Cowan and 
Carr did not know that Punic bees were 
so hard te obtain from their native 
clime.” 

Now, sir, I think this isa most grave 
charge to make against us, as it imputes 
personal and unworthy motives in con- 
cealing facts about Punic bees. I have 
simply to say that there is not a shadow 
of truth in it, and that itis a barefaced 
invention. 


I shall dismiss the allusion to the 
Journal of Horticulture by simply saying 
that itis a gardening paper and not a 
bee-periodical, and that for the same 
charges that Mr. Pratt makes in your 
journal, I have placed the matter in the 
hands of my solicitors, pending an action 
for libel against the editors of that 
paper. 

I am obliged to you for publishing on 
page 554 my views on African bees. I 
have nothing to retract from what I 
said, but I should like to add that 
African bees have been for generations, 
it is believed, cultivated in Europe in 
perfect purity. 

Scientific men are notin the habit of 
accepting anything without proof, and 
simply on the ipse dizet of any individual, 
and certainly, when marvellous stories 
are told, they are all the more cautious. 


I trust you will give my refutation of 
the charges made by Mr. Pratt the same 











prominence that you have given to his 
articles. 


London, Nov. 13, 1891. 


[We had no idea that any of our cor- 
respondents would dare to~ quote, as 
proof of a position taken, and credit toa 
periodical, anything that it did not con- 
tain. Not suspecting any such dishon- 
orable work, we have never taken any 
steps to verify quotations. 

We have now examined the copies of 
the Record and British Bee Journal sent 
to us by Mr. Cowan, and find that his 
statements in the foregoing article are 
correct. But from our knowledge of 
that honorable gentleman we might have 
been sure of that, without examining the 
proof he has offered. 

Probably Mr. Pratt has relied upon 
the statement made in the London 
Journal of Horticulture of Sept. 3; but 
as that paper has withdrawn the charges, 
made a public apology, and submitted to 
the destruction of all copiesof that paper 
containing the libelous § articlé—that 
proof is null and void. 

We have now sent to Mr. Pratt the 
marked copies received from Mr. Cowan, 
and await an explanation.—Eb. | 


i 


Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Convention, 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Finding Queens. 


The question was asked: ‘* How long 
wil! take to find the queens in 50 
nies early in June ?” 

J. A. Green—Four hours. 

A. I. Root—If the frames were metal- 
covered, and the colonies not too strong, 
such as we use in queen rearing, I could 
find the queens at the rate of one in two 
minutes—perhaps one in a minute. 

M. M. Baldridge—I 
finding queens without taking out a 
comb. I rap on the hive, then raise the 
cover, and find the queen on top of the 
frames. By using a hive with a raised 
cover, such as Mr. Root makes for the 
Simplicity, I can drive the bees up into 
the cover, where they will cluster. By 
waiting a little while most of the bees 
will go back, and only a little cluster 
will remain, but the queen will be found 


colo- 


have a way of 
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in the cluster. 
first. 


go back 


The old bees 


Wax Secretion. 


M. M. Baldridge said a certain 
in Wisconsin told him that do 
build comb from the scales that are 
found between the abdominal rings. He 
asserts that these little scales are simply 
waste material. If the wax was 
from these little scales there 
naturally be an occasional 
hanging, or partly detached. This is 
never The combs are always 
smooth and complete. This man thought 
that the combs might be made from a 
sort of oil. 

Messrs. 


man 


bees not 


made 
would 


left 


scale 


seen. 


Abbott and Mason stated that 
they had often seen the bees using these 
scales ef wax in comb-building. One bee 
would stick on a scale, another would 
come along and give it a pat or a pinch, 
then another, etc., ete., and the wonder 
was that could be so accurately 
made with such helter-skelter 
work. 

President Miller—It 
though this matter is not worth discuss- 
ing. If such a communication 
should be sent to one of the 
cals I think it would go into 
basket. How is it, Brother Root ? 

A. I. Root—Unless it 
some scientist, or one in 
confidence, I think that 
fate of such an article. 

President Miller—The 
reminds me very much 
the name of Cox—a 
went about selling a 
he claimed that comb would grow. 
If we would only keep the bees in 
this hive, and put them in a warm cellar, 
the comb would grow, even in Winter. If 
itis a fair question, and you have 
objection, Mr. Baldridge, I wish 
would tell us who this was 
made such assertions. 

M. M. Baldridge—Dr. Cox, 

There was silence for a moment, then 
there went up such a shout of laughter 
that the from the hotel kitchen 
heard it, and peeped slyly in at a 
what caused the 


comb 
as it is 
looks to me as 
as this 
bee-periodi- 
the waste- 


from 
had 
the 


came 
whom we 
would be 
whole matter 
of a man by 
Dr. Cox—who 
hive in which 


ho 
you 


person that 


COOKS 
side- 


door to see merriment. 


Are Division-Boards Necessary ? 


E. T. Abbott—I have used them, 
can see no advantage in their use. 
W. Z. Hutchinson—What 
division-board than a comb? 
A. B. Mason 
the outside of a 
heat to escape. 
W. Z. Hutchinson—True, 
depends upon the material of 


but 
better 1s a 


There is aspace around 
frame that allows the 
but much 

which a 
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division-board is composed. If this 
room was cold, and we wished to divide 
it into two apartments, with a view to 
warming one of them, a division made of 
buffalo robes might be more desirable 
than one of cotton cloth, even though 
the latter fitted the walls snugly, while 
around the edge of the former was an 
open space of a few inches. 

President Miller—The thermometer 
should settle these matters. Very care- 
fully conducted experiments indicate 
that a comb, even with a space around 
it, is better than a division-board of 
wood that fits the hive closely. ” 

J. A. Green—When closed-end frames 
are used, they do away with the space 
around the frames. 

J. H. Larrabee—I have tried experi- 
ments with a lamp and thermometer in 
a hive, to decide which were preferable, 
combs or division-boards, and a dry 
comb, or one full of honey, is as good as 
a division-board. 

E. T. Abbott—Space around the edge 
of a frame amounts to but little in this 
matter. The bees between the combs on 
the outside of the cluster keep in almost 
all of the heat; the comb that is on the 
outside of the cluster, yet with which the 
bees are in contact, is a better non-con- 
ductor of heat than an inch-board. 


Consolidation of the Northwestern 
with the Illinois State Society. 


It was thought desirable that the 
Northwestern Society should have the 
benefit of the $500 granted by the State 
of Illinois to the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. The Northwestern 
has a good membership and attendance, 
but no money to work with except what 
little comes in as fees. The Lllinois 
State Association is a new Society, but 
it has money to work with. It was 
thought desirable for the two societies 
to be united, and combine their forces, 
hence it was decided by vote that the 
Northwestern be merged into the Illinois 
State Sotiety, provided that the Illinois 
State Association will accept of the 
Northwestern, and will agree to hold one 
meeting more if necessary every year in 
Chicago. If the Illinois State Association 
accepts these terms, then the election of 
officers of the Northwestern will be void. 
All the old officers were re-elected. 


The North American Convention. 


Cc. P. Dadant, Secretary of the North 
American Society, urged bee-keepers to 
attend the coming meeting at Albany, 
N. Y. There has probably never been 
such a gathering of notables in the bee- 
keeping ranks as will assemble at 





Albany. Several important questions 
are to be brought up. Cheap sugar 
stares us in the face, and at Albany the 
question of securing a bounty on honey 
will be thoroughly discussed. It was 
surprising, the Secretary said, how few 
men worked for and secured the appro- 
priations for the Illinois State Bee- 
Keepers’ Society. 


The Bounty on Honey. 


A. I. Root said that if bee-keepérs had 
a bounty on honey, the farmers would 
want a bounty on wheat and potatoes. 

J. H. Larrabee—If the lowering of the 
price of sugar effects the price of honey, 
then honey producers are just as much 


T entitled to a bounty as are the sugar 


producers. 

R. A. Burnett—Honey is a commodity 
of itself. It is used for the purposes of 
which sugar will not answer. I cannot 
see that lowering the price of sugar has 
effected the price of honey at all. 

J. A. Green—I have frequently heard 
grocerymen say that the low price of 
sugar has had an effecton the price and 
sale of honey. Consumers say: ‘* We 
can’t afford to pay so much for honey 
when we can make a syrup so much 
cheaper out of sugar, and we like it 
nearly as well.” 

C. P. Dadant—There are jellies and 
other sauces in the manufacture of 
which sugar is used, and these sauces 
come into competition with honey. 


Honey Exhibits at the World’s Fair. 


Dr. Mason said that he had visited the 
Chief of the Agricultural Department of 
the World’s Fair, and had been told 
that about ten feet square was as much 
space as could be given to each State 
for making an apiarian exhibit. This 
would put us on our metal todo our very 
best in a small space. 

J. M. Hambaugh—The part of the ~- 
appropriation for making an apiarian 
exhibit at the World’s Fair has not yet 
been allotted by the Illinois State Board 
of Agriculture. It is really important 


that this Society should take action, or 


express its wishes in this direction. 

Dr. Mason moved that a committee be 
appointed to bring the matter before the 
Board. Carried. 

J. M. Hambaugh was appointed as 
that committee, and drew up the follow- 
ing petition: 

To the Honorable Board of Agriculture 
of the State of Illinois: 

The members of the Northwestern 


Bee-Keepers’ Society, in convention as- 
sembled, do hereby respectfully petition 











your honorable body to allot, for a 
creditable exhibit of the products and 
appliances of the apiary, a just propor- 
tion of the amount appropriated by the 
Illinois State Legislature for the display 
of the agricultura! products of this State 
at the Columbian Exposition, to be held 
in the city of Chicago, in 1893. 
J. M. HAmMBAUGH, Chairman. 
Adopted. 


The Grading of Honey. 


The committee appointed to formulate 
a set of rules for the grading of honey 
was called upon to report, when it was 
found that not even two members could 
be found who could agree. It seemed a 
hopeless task to try to do anything. 
Finally each member was called upon to 
read over the rules for grading honey 
which had been presented to the com- 
mittee. After some discussion the rules 
given by Mr. Baldridge seemed to meet 
with the least opposition, and the Presi- 
dent suggested that Mr. Baldridge read 
the first section, and the Convention 
would dicuss and vote upon it. By going 
step by step it might be possible to agree 
upon something—enough to make a start. 
The point upon which there seemed to 
be the greatest disagreement was 
whether the word white should be applied 
when describing the first grade, it being 
argued, with a good show of reason, that 
there were first-grades of buckwheat 
and Spanish-needle honey, as well as of 
clover and basswood. On the other 
hand it was asserted that by common 
consent it came to be understood that 
only white honey was first-class. The 
following are the rules as they were 
amended and finally adopted by the 
Convention, for honey in the comb, 
crated : 


First GRADE.—AI! sections to be well 
filled ; combs straight, of even thickness, 
and firmly attached to all four sides; 
both wood and comb to be unsoiled by 
travel-stain or otherwise; all the cells 
sealed, and the honey of uniform color. 

SECOND GRADE.—AIl! sections we!] 
filled, but with combs uneven or crooked, 
detached at the bottom, or with but few 
cells unsealed; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise, 
and the honey of uniform color. 

TutrRD GRADE.—Sections with wood or 
comb, or both, travel-stained or other- 
wise much soiled, and such as are 
than three-fourths filled With honey, 
whether sealed or unsealed; and crates 
containing two or more colors. 


less 


The Society voted to adopt the 
going rules as a whole, and to 


fore- 


request 
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the Secretary to present them to the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa, 
tion, at its next meeting, at Albany, for 
consideration, revision, and adoption. 

Following the above rules, Mr. Bald- 
ridge had a note, which read as follows: 

Nore.—The color of the honey to be 
known as light, medium, and dark; the 
crates to be unsoiled, but if otherwise, 
the honey in such crates to be classed in 
the next grade below the indicated 
in the instructions. 

FourtH GRADE.—All crates filled with 
honey not described in any of the fore- 
going grades. 

The Convention did not see fit to 
adopt these ‘‘ notes.” It felt that it had 
done enough without that. It had made 
acommencement. Now we have some- 
thing to work on, to discuss, and to free 
from fault. The adoption of these rules 
was really the mostimportant work done 
by the Convention, and perhaps the most 
important that will be done by any con- 
vention this year. 


one 


Best Size for Shipping-Crates. 


Very properly following 
sion on the grading of honey, 
question of the most 
shipping-crates. 

E. T. Abbott moved that 
should hold a single tier, 
weight from 12 to 48 pounds. 

R. A. Burnett—I should advise 
crates to hold more than 24 pounds. 

M. H. Mandelbaum—I quite agree with 
Mr. Burnett in that. 

B. Walker—I would not think of using 
any crate holding two tiers. 

Mr. Abbott’s motion was then finally 
amended and carried in this revised 
form : 

Resolved, That the Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Society advise the use of single 
tier crates, holding 12 to 24 pounds. 


the discus- 
came the 
desirable size for 


the crates 
ranging in 


no 


Package for Extracted-Honey. 


Mr. Mandelbaum advocated the use of 
tin cans (60 pounds) for 
tracted honey, putting 
case. 

0. O. Poppleton—Chas. F. 
nothing but barrels. 

A. N. Draper—I use empty glucose 
barrels. I getthemat the candy factory, 
where they cost me only 50 cents. 

E. T. Abbott—My business is largely 
the selling of honey. Itis put up in the 
Muth jars, and is sold in the liquid state. 
If I find any beginning to the 
hands of a dealer, I take it away and 
liquefy it I do not like to buv honey in 
barrels, because if the honey is candied 


shipping eX- 


two cans in a 


Muth wants 


candy 


In 
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I must knock out the head and dig out 
the honey. When honey is in a tin can 
I can put it in warm water to liquefy 
it, and it will run out. 

It was voted that the Secretary be 
paid the balance remaining in the treas- 
ury after paying all legitimate bills. 

The Treasurer, Thomas G. Newman, 
said that there were no debts to pay. 

A vote of thanks was then given the 
proprietor of the Commercial Hotel for 
his kindness in furnishing free a room in 
which to hold the Convention, and to 
Mr. Newman for making all the arrange- 
ments for the meeting; that we were-~ 
sorry for his indisposition, and hope for 
his complete restoration to health and 
strength. 


Cases for Holding Shipping-Crates. 


Byron Walker exhibited a crate sim- 
ilar to the one he submitted to Mr. J. T. 
Ripley, whereby he secured the ruling, 
allowing the glass in the crates to be 
shown, if protected. The slats in the 
case come opposite to the glass in the 
crates, but do not entirely conceal it. 

J. A. Green avdised that the handles 
be put‘on in such a manner that the 
combs run parallel with the handles, as 
there would be less liklihood of the 
comb being broken if one end of the case 
be dropped down first. 

The Convention then adjourned, and 
it is probably the last Convention the 
Northwestern will hold under that 
name, but the Conventions that will be 
held in Chicago each Fall will be the 
same as they have been, with the addi- 
tional advantage of having money to use 
for its furtherance. 

W. Z. Hurcurson, Secretary. 


a 


Epidemic Influenza and its Treatment, 


Cc. J. ROBINSON. 

La grippe came, and came to stay 
through the inclement season of the year. 
Well, whatis la grippe ? In this country 
it is an acute catarrhal affection of the 
mucous coats of the mouth, throat and 
stomach, involving all the mucous mem- 
branes in the body. The inflamed 
abnormal condition of the secreting 
membranes causes constitutional dis- 
order, more or less severe and varied in 
different persons: that is, the symptoms 
are not just alike in any two or more 
who suffer from an attack. 

In the Winter of 1889 the writer was 
ill with la grippe several weeks. Again 
in the Winter of 1890, toward Spring, 





la grippe seized me in its fulminant 
form, laid me so low that vitality was at 
alow ebb, reducing my six-foot avoir- 
dupois from 176 to 184 pounds—a 
difference of 42 pounds on a lean sub- 
ject. 

My family physician visited me, but I 
treated my ailment to suit my individual 
notions. Atone time the Doctor inti- 
mated by his sad look and no cheering 
word that it was going hard with’ me, so 
I braced up against the crisis, thus I 
gained the case. 

Whenever any persons have the dis- 
ease so that when cold water is taken 
into the mouth it produces an undescrib- 

_able torture (vitiated taste), they are 
hard in the toils of the disease. The 
fact that cold water produces such a 
harmful effect on the diseased mem- 
branes, and that hot drinks are relished, 
though the taste be vitiated, is conclusive 
evidence that warmth (heat) is a proper 
antidote in the treatment of la grippe, 
and that cold is a deadly bane. 

The disease yields in most cases to 
simple treatment, heat being one of the 
prime factors in assisting nature in its 
efforts to resume healthy action. 

Now, what should be the medical 
treatment? Well, la grippe being a 
catarrh, the secreting membranes need 
special attention. The one drug that 
comes nearest to being a specific for dis- 
eased mucus surfaces and tissues is 
Golden Seal, Hydrastis Canadensis, which 
is a powerful tonic, exerting an 
especial influence upon the mucous mem- 
branes and secreting tissues. 

In my terrible racket with la grippe 
I took fluid extract of Golden Seal, 20 
to 30 drops, of standard strength, as 
per U. S. Pharmacopeeia, taking at dis- 
cretion as to intervals of time and 
quantity. I am certain that in my 
case it was Golden Seal that counteracted 
and after a time cured the malignant 
catarrhal affection. 

As a prophylatic (to prevent attacks 
of disease), Golden Seal is the ‘* eureka” 
in cases of any irritation of the mucous 
membrane. Those who fear attacks of 
la grippe may probably avoid suffering 
therefrom by a timely use of extract of 
Golden Seal, in doses of from 10 to 3 
drops (best in hot honey), on rising in 
the morning, and on retiring to rest at 
night. 

If la grippe eatches on, then, in addi- 
tion to Golden Seal, quinine not only 
helps the vital forces, but it neutralizes 
the malarial poison which is ever pres- 
ent in about all cases. 

To quiet the nervous agony produced 
by la grippe, bromides chloral and 
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morphine have been resorted to, but the 
remedy lately discovered and tested 
—Antikamina—proves itself more than 
the equal of the other sedatives, produc- 
ing alone the desired happy effects, with- 
out interfering with the action of the 
heart, as the others are liable to do, and 
in some cases seriously effect that organ. 
Richford, N. Y. 


a ee 


Importation of Bees. 


G. W. DEMAREE. 


There has been a marked disposition 
on the part of a number of apicultural 
writers to oppose all importation of bees. 
There certainly can be no good reasons 
given for such unprogressive ideas. 

It may be well enough to say that 
there is.no further use of importing the 
Italian and Carniolan races that have 
been improved and made better by hav- 
ing been carefully bred from selected 
specimens under the superior skill and 
patience of American apiarists until our 
selected American bees are superior to 
any beesin Italy. A little good sense 
and judgement is as useful, along this 
line, asin any other department of busi- 
ness. The man who would not en- 
gage in importing Italian queens and 
breeding from them because he imag- 
ined that imported stock was no im- 
provement, would be thought badly 
behind the times. 

But progressive apiarists will continue 
to import new races of bees and give 
them a fair trial, as long as there are 
new races brought to light inthe darkest 
corners of the earth. 

When Italian bees were first imported 
to this country it was an experiment 
pure and simple, and they were de- 
nounced as ‘‘humbugs ” by many people 
without knowing anything practically 
concerning them. The first of these 
bees I ever saw were about fourth-class 
hybrids and cost $25 per colony. I then 
and there set down Italian bees as an 
unmitigated ‘‘ humbug.” But afterthat 
I met with the race in its best estate, 
and I changed my mind toward them 
sufficiently to give S10 for a queen and 
a handful of bees, which £ built up into 
a strong colony, and thence commenced 
my career as a modern bee-keeper. 

At that time, and for years afterward, 
the Italian was believed to be a pure 
race of bees, and at the start I shared in 
this common belief. But, being a close 
observer of all matters pertaining to 
bees, I soon discovered that, when breed- 








ing from imported queens, I could find 
none that did not ‘‘ sport” in a way that 
convinced me that the Italian bee was a 
hybrid, and I was the first American 
writer who disclosed the fact to the pub- 
lic, asa review of theold files of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL will show. 

I was opposed in my views by many 
at the time, and supported by none. But 
it was noticeable that the ‘* three-band 
test’ followed rapidly on the heels of 
my announcement. Now no reputable 
writer would venture to speak of the 
Italian as pure race of bees. 

In those days I owned one imported 
mother that ‘‘sported” in her offspring 
—worker, drone and royal progeny—in 
a fashion that opened up a new field of 
study to me. I discovered specimens 
among the worker progeny that were 
pure yellow ‘minus any stripes, 
bands or dark veins, and other speci- 
mens as black as night, with broad, 
short abdomen—the very picture of what 
I have since seen in the new ‘‘,Punic” 
race. I inferred from those out-crop- 
ping specimens that the Italian was a 
cross, of long standing, between a pure 
‘‘vellow” anda pure ‘‘*black” race of bees, 
and my convictions were published in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Some smart persons tried to make fun 
at my expense at the time, but now the 
pure **black” race of bees in the new 
Punic (Apis niger) has been brought to 
light ‘‘ black as jet,” and are actually 
now on trialin hundreds of apiaries in 
this country. 

I have never lost faith in the forth- 
coming ‘‘pure yellow bees.” They are 
going to be discovered, and the man who 
first procures them will need no machin- 
ery to ‘‘boom” them. The pure yellow 
bee will be taken without the asking. 

There are more chances in favor of 
importing new races of bees than most 
people are awareof. Before the yellow 
races of bees were brought into Ken- 
tucky, no person had ever seen a honey- 
bee working on the red-clover. Its 
luxurious growth in the blue-grass belt 
put the blossoms beyond the reach of the 
native black The Italians, how- 
ever, visited the blossoms of the first as 
well as the second crop of bloom every 
season. 

The Italians also work on the iron- 
weed bloom, which is never visited by 
the native There are possi- 
bilities connected with the newly-intro- 
duced Punic bees that cannot be 
until these bees are tested. 

Why may not these * little bees” find 
their way into flowers loaded with nectar 
that are inaccessible to the larger races? 
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On this account the trial of the new 
races is a matter of much interest to me. 
About the Carniolan bees much wild 
fuss has been made. The idea has taken 
hold that the Carniolan must» be a pure 
race. In my opinion nothing is further 
from the facts. I procured an imported 
queen directly from Mr. Benton, two 
years ago, and though her worker 
progeny were uniformly dark, only some 
of the aged workers showing slight 
splotches of rust color, not yellow, on the 
first segment of the abdomen, when I 
came to breed from her the young queens 
were far from uniform in color. - 

Among the first brood of young queens 
reared, there was one nearly as yellow.. 
as the queens of my light-colored Ital- 
ians; and, when she was mated, her 
workers were just like well-marked 
Italians. One of the features notice- 
able in these bees is the fact that they 
never deteriorate, in breeding, like 
other bees. 

Of the number of colonies of these bees 
that I have handled, not one of them has 
slid back into colonies of dingy hybrids, 
so commonly met with in nearly all 
Italian apiaries. 

I gave two Carniolan queens to a 
friend of mine, who lives in a black-bee 
region, and he has reared queens from 
them, and he says that they hold their 
grip of yellow blood, against the black 
bees, much stronger than do the best 
types of the Italian race. This would be 
beyond belief to me, if I had not seen it 
for myself. 

Introduce some Italian queens in an 
apiary of black bees, and leave them to 
fight their own battle for color, and the 
result has no uncertainty about it. The 
black blood will predominate over the 
yellow till but a trace of the yellow will 
be visible. 

But when once the Carniolan becomes 
yellow in color, no fnfluence seems to 
force them down. 

But to deal fairly with them, and all 
other races of bees, I have found the 
Carniolan bees, especially in their Aus- 
trian dark dress, more inclined to swarm, 
and harder to manage when they swarm, 
than most races of bees that I have 
handled. But as they become American- 
bred this undesirable feature in their 
make-up disappears, in a measure at 
least. 

The little nigger Punics may be no 
good when thoroughly tested, but now 
they stand before the judgment bar of 
unprejudiced apiarists untried. They 
exhibit peculiarities not seen in any 
other bees heretofore introduced into 
this country. 





Their small size, solid color in a state 
of purity, and their quick movements 
(quick as a flash), are points that must 
interest any close observer, while he 
watches the outcome of the little black 
strangers. 

I have made it a point to test for my- 
self all new races of bees. It has cost 
me some money to do it, but the interest 
I have felt in the enterprise, and the 
pleasures I have derived from the experi- 
mentation, have been ample compensa- 
tion. I now have a Punic queen, and 
anticipate much pleasure in testing her 
workers next season.—Apiculturist. 


Suall Comb for Nucl 


E. L. PRATT. 

I will use Mr. S. F. Trego’s words as 
near as possible in answer to his article 
on page 589, giving my views and ex- 
perience on the above subject. Please 
compare : 

I want to say that small nuclei are not 
a nuisance. In 18911 used over 300 
of-the Pratt style, and, if I remember 


right, I got 88 per cent. of mated 


Punie and Carniolan queens from these 
small hives. 

If Mr. Trego will read my book care- 
fully he will see how to care for small 
nuclei, so that it will not require ‘ half 
a day trying to keep them from abscond- 
ing.” If properly managed there will 
be no ‘‘swarming out” of any account. 

I feed my bees a generous amount of 
sugar syrup-as often as they need it, and 
I am not troubled with the tricks Mr. T. 
mentions—following the queen’ when 
she flew out to mate—absconding a few 
hours after I had shipped their queen— 
absconding if I did not take the queen 
out before she had all the combs full— 
and I never fail to get them to accept a 
vigin queen, either young old. I can 
remove three mated queens per month 
from a small hive in good weather. 

Robbing is a bad thing to have started 
in a yard containing small nuclei, and 
unless one is experienced in managing 
them, robbing will surely start, and that 
was Mr. T.’s whole trouble, without 
doubt. 

I shall not remodel the bodies of my 
small hives for feeders, or anything of 
the kind, but shall continue to use them 
with excellent success, as I have done 
for the past three years. 

If I was obliged to use a four-frame 
Langstroth hive for mating queens, I 
would quit the business. In the first 
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place, they are unfit for out-yards, one 
taking up more room than six of my 
small hives. It, would require a ten- 
acre lot to.work them in. Each hive 
would require enough bees to stock 8 or 
10 of the small hives. I can rear more 
queens from a certain number of small 
hives, with less work, less expense, less 
time, less bother, and less loss. When 
Fall comes double them up—they are 
worth uniting. 

It is a waste of bees, time, and money to 
use 4-frame Langstroth nuclei for mating 
queens. A four-frame Langstroth nuclei 
is worth more as a full colony, and I 
would advise Mr. Trego to give his atten- 
tion to full colonies for honey rather 
than ruin his colonies by smashing them 
into expensive four-frame hives for mat- 
ing queens. There would be more money 
in it for me. 

As a queen-mater for profit, Mr. T. 
seems to be a total failure. There are 
many queén-breeders now using my 
method of nuclei management, and they 
do not have Mr. T.’s trouble when cor- 
rectly managed. 

Last season I worked 100 small hives 
with but two combs each, 4%x4\% 
inches, and half a pint of bees each to 
start with. Out of the 100 nuclei thus 
arrayed I took 98 mated queens on one 
mailing trip. Ishall work them all in 
this manner next season, and I believe I 
can mate my queens at even less expense 
than I did last season. 

Beverly, Mass. 
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Bee-House Above Ground, 


Cc. LOWER. 

In further answer to the question on 
page 652, I will say that I built a bee- 
house one year ago 8x8 feet, and 7 feet 
high. The studding, 2x4 inches, was 
turned sidewise, sheathed with 1l-inch 
pine lumber, papered on the outside with 
building paper, and then sided with 
¥-inch lumber. The flooring and ceil- 
ing overhead was unmatched inch-boards, 
and I covered both the floor and ceiling 
with oat-straw and chaff, about 6 inches 
deep. 

I hung a door made of inch-boards in 
one end, 244x614 feet; put a small door 
in the gable end, and covered the build- 
ing with common sheathing and shingles. 
This finished the building, which I set 
on four stone pillars, one foot from the 
ground, with no underpinning. 

The bees were prepared for Winter- 
quarters thus: The hives are 1}<-story, 


| 


with cloth over the brood-frames, which 
I turned back about two inches, at the 
back part of the hive, and cut a piece of 
wire-screening large enough to cover the 
opening, and then filled up the hives 
with oat-straw and chaff, so full thatthe 
cover would not go down by one inch, 
and then put them in the above de- 
scribed house. My 13 colonies remained 
there until Spring, and all came out ip 
fine condition except one colony, which 
died with the diarrhea. Twice during 
the Winter the thermometer indicated 
16 degrees below zero in the building. 
The idea of having to keep bees in a 
room thatisSor 10 degrees above the 
freezing point is ‘‘ all moonshine.” 

The main point in Wintering bees is to 
keep them quiet and dry. 

Decorah, Iowa. 


[Sureiy Mr. Lower has made a mis- 
take in writing the above. He cannot 
mean 16 degrees below zero—that would 
be 48 degrees below the freezing point ! 
For the temperature in a bee-house, 
even for a short time, that would be pre- 
posterous! Did he not mean to say 16 
degrees below the freezing point ?| 
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How I Have Wintered My Bees. 


ALBERTUS BAILEY. 


About ten years ago I built a house for 
Wintering my bees, and it has paid me 
as well as any investment connected with 
the bee business. Not only hasit proved 
profitable as a building for Wintering, 
but I have use forit in the Summer for 
storing honey, and doing work in con- 
nected with the apiary. Four years ago 
I built another, so now I use one for 
storing honey, and the other for ex- 
tracting and storing the honey-racks 
when removing surplus honey. 

The building (outside measure) is 12x 
YO feet, and is built on a foundation 
high. enough to protect the sills, and 
thick enough to prevent frost from 
entering. The sills are 2x8 inches. 

Beginning from the outside: First. 
cove-ceiling nailed to 8-inch studs. Inside 
it is ceiled with l-inch hemlock; 2x4 
scantling are used overhead on which to 
nail the ceiling. This leaves a space of 
8 inches to be filled with sawdust on the 
slides, and I put about 12 inches of saw- 
dust overhead. 

I have a ventilator within about 4 feet 
of the ends overhead; a sub-earth ven- 
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tilator extending 25 feet, and entering 
at the center of the building. 

The bottom is covered with cement; 
this will keep the mice at a distance, and 
will be dry at all times. 

A building of this size will take care 
of from 100 to 125 colonies of bees. 
One end has two windows, the other has 
double doors—one opening inward, the 
other opening outward. 

Wire-cloth, with a tube about 3 feet 
long, should be arranged on the outside 
of the windows, so that the bees can 
escape while removing the sections. 
Two men with a carrier, will, in halfa 
day, take in 200 colonies of bees. A 
screen-door will also be of much service. 
during the Summer months. 

Cardiff, N. Y. 


ei 


A Wonderful fal Propet 


M. M. “BALDRIDGE. 


On page 728 of the AmEeRICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Mr. B. Walker says he ‘ will 
pay 25 cents for first-grade white clover 
honey, graded by rules adopted at the 
Northwestern Convention.” 

I have given Mr. W.’s proposition ver- 
batim, and now will call the reader’s 
special attention to the fact that Mr. W. 
does not say he will pay 25 cents per 
pound for such honey, nor does he state 
the number of pounds he will take at 
that price. He might have done so, how- 
ever, in safety to himself, as he very 
well knows there is very little, if any, 
white clover honey this year, of any of 
the three grades described on page 710 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. If Mr. 
W. will state the number of pounds of 
white or light honey, of the first grade, 
at 25 cents per pound, he will take, I 
think he can be supplied to his heart’s 
content. 

In view of what has now been said in 
the foregoing, I think Mr. W. must have 
some unexplained motive in m&king his 
indefinite proposition, and I trust he will 
try to explain himself to the readers of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. From my 
standpoint it looks as though he must 
be dissatisfied with the instructions for 
grading comb-honey, as adopted by the 
Northwestern Convention, and takes 
this course to make known his dissatis- 
faction. Now, it seems to me that a 
better and more satisfactory course to 
pursue would be to take up the points in 
each grade separately, and analytically, 
and, by so doing, point out the injustice 
of grading comb-honey by the instruc- 





tions adopted by the Northwestern 
Convention. Here is the golden oppor- 
tunity for him to let his light shine, and 
to give to the readers of the AMERICAN 
Bree JOURNAL some valuable informa: 
tion. 

St. Charles, Il., Dec. 4, 1891. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meeting. 


1891. 
Dec. 15.—Huron, Tuscola and 
Sebewaing, Mich. 
Jno. G. Kundinger, Sec., Kilmanagh, Mich. 


Dec. 16, 17—Illinois State, at Springfield. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ils. 


Dec. 31.—Michigan State, at Grand Rapids. 
: Geo. E. Hilton, Sec., Fremont, Mich. 
892. 
Jan. 6, 7.—California State, at Los Angeles. 
C. W. Brodbeck, Sec., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jan. 18, 19.—Colorado State, at Denver. 
H. Knight, Sec., Littleton, Colo. 
(33 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—TuHe EpiTor. 


Sanilac, at 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkviule, N. Y 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant Hamilton, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 
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Bee and Honey Gossip, 


® Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering * with either hci bes the letter. 
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Press Nearly Ruined per a Flood. 


The time has again rolled around to 
pay for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I 
gladly pay my mite for such a valued 
friend and advisor, for I certainly could 
do nothing without it. I have learned 
all I know about bees from it, and 
experience, as I have no bee-keeping 
neighbors to consult. I often think of 
what a pleasure it must be to attend 
conventions, and talk about bees. 

My bees have done fairly well this 
year, considering the chance they have 
had. Our neighborhood was so unfortu- 
nate as to be overflowed, the levee having 
broken about a mile above us, on the 
morning of March 21, just after I had 
put on the surplus cases, and got every- 
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thing in good trim for a good crop, as I 
had reason to hope for, all my 24 colo- 
nies being in first-class condition. When 
the water came, everything went hurry- 
scurry. As Iam employed as manager 
of a plantation, of course I had to look 
after my employer’s affairs, and as every- 
body was afraid to touch the bees, | Jost 
all but ten colonies. These I picked up 
next day, and placed them on the top of 
out-houses. They were very weak, a 
great many having drowned. They 
built up very fast, and, after all, I 
extracted about 600 pounds of honey. 
ALBERT VOUGHT. 
Illaware, La., Nov. 25, 1891. 


ee em _ 


Bee Scouts. 


On page 585, in answer to Query 791, 
G. W. Demaree is opposed to the idea of 
bees sending out scouts. On page 658 
(Noy. 19, 1891), G. Poindexter takes 
the opposite view, and if he has seen the 
bees clean out those hives in apple trees, 
and can make it appear that they after- 

yard went in those places as a swarm, 
it surely is evidence—but what evidence 
is there that swarms sent out scouts ? 

Shiloh, O. T. F. KinseE.u. 
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Bees Wintering on Summer Stands. 


My 8 colonies of bees came out all 
right last Spring, and I had a good crop 
of honey. I got YOO pounds from 8 
colonies, Spring count; 75 pounds of 
that being comb-honey, and the rest of 
it was extracted. I have now 14 colo- 
nies in good condition for Winter. We 
have already had some very cold days, 
but now itis pleasant again. I winter 
my bees in chaff-hives, on the summer 
stands. I have been successful with it 
for three years. R. TOLEBROTEN. 

Barber, Wis., Nov. 22, 1891. 
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Report of a Beginner. 


I wish to tell the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL what I have done with 9 colo- 
nies of bees which I purchased in Octo- 
ber, 1890. They wintered well, and I 
commenced to feed them with sugar 
syrup in April to stimulate breeding. I 
now have in the cellar 18 colonies in 
good condition, except that some of 
them are light in stores. I use 8-frame 
Langstroth portico hives, and think that 
I like them better than any others that 
I have seen. I got my best, and in fact 
nearly all my surplus honey from sweet 
corn. The weather being very cold and 











windy, we did not get much honey here 
—4 colonies giving me only LOO pounds 
of comb-honey. The other 4 gave no 
surplus. This being my first experi- 
ence, I hope to do better next year. In 
the Spring I will let you know how my 
bees have wintered. I should like to 
hear from more of the beginners in bee- 
culture, as I like to compare notes with 
them. I do not know what I should 
have done without the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, for it helped me over many a 
hard place. L. COoSHMAN. 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 


Bees Did Well. 


My bees did well this year, especially 
the latter part of the season. It was 
nearly the first of July before the 
weather was dry enough for them to 
work much. R. T. REYNOLDs. 

Denison, Kans. 
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Constantly Read and Appreciated. 


Cold Winter is about here. Our indus- 
trious little friends must now stay packed 
up close in their home for three or four 
months. Cold weather and rain cut off 
a part of our best honey-flow. Bees 
could not do much work on the asters 
for 2 or 5 weeks ata time, otherwise we 
would have secured a much larger 
amount of surplus honey. Taking all in 
all, our little pets have done well for us 
this Summer, and have laid up stores in 
plenty to last them until beautiful Spring 
bids them come out and work for an- 
other eight months. Iam well pleased 
with the BEE JouRNAL. Its weekly visits 
to our home is appreciated, and its pages 
are read with much interest. Your way 
of giving every reasonable person a fair 
hearing is manly and honest, and is, or 
should be, appreciated by every lover of 
truth. JoHN D. A. FISHER. 

Woodside, N. C., Nov. 28, 1891. 
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Young Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


I commenced the last season with 4 
colonies, increased them to 10, and took 
from them about 375 pounds of honey, 
mostly extracted. I have now put 2 of 
the smallest colonies together, leaving 
me Y at the present time. The cause of 
the 2 colonies being in poor condition. 
was queenlessness. One in particular 
acted differently than any I ever heard 
of. I gave them brood and eggs at three 
different times during a good Fall flow 
of honey, but they failed to rear a queen, 
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Can any one tell me what was the cause 
of this? I started in the Spring of 
188Y (at the age of 19) with onecolony, 
never having seen the inside of a hive; 
nor, till the present time, have I seen 
any apiary of frame hives but my own. 
Now I have fixtures and an extracting 
house that cost about $75, and my bees 
have paid for it all, besides I now have 
8 good colonies more than I started 
with. We have not had any white 
clover honey in this locality for the past 
three years, although it blooms abund- 
antly, so it should produce our chief 
supply of honey. I should think my 
crop of would be doubled. 
Trenton, N. J. JOSEPH EHRET. 





Less Honey than in 1890. 


My bees gathered but very little surplus 
honey last Summer—only a little over 
3800 pounds—and that is much worse 
than the season of 1890, when my crop 
was something over 2,000 pounds of as 
nice honey as lever saw. It was white 
clover and basswood, for I had no Fall 
honey last year. This year there seemed 
to be more white clover bloom than com- 
mon, and my bees worked hard on 
basswood for about one week, but they 
got no honey from it. I had TO colo- 
nies, Spring count, and they gave 3 
prime swarms, and one after-swarm, 
which I returned. 

Won. H. GRAVES. 

New Carlisle, Ind., Nov. 17, 1891. 


Good Honey Crop. 


The bees have done fairly well in this 
locality this year. Although the season 
was not favorable, yet my bees have 
gathered 40 pounds of surplus honey 
per colony, Spring count. I had 40 
colonies in the Spring, in good condition, 
which increased to 57. I had about 40 
swarms, but many were returned. The 
bees are now in Winter quarters, con- 
tenting themselves with their stored 
sweets. AARON NYHUISE. 

Chandler, Ind., Nov. 21, 1891. 
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Bee-Hunting. 


I have on hand 14 colonies of bees. I 
‘‘hunt” bees in the Fall. I found 16 
colonies, and the blacker the bees the 
more honey they had. I had mostly 
comb. My colonies are Italians. Will 
some one interested in Italian bees please 
explain why the blacks were ahead in 
stores? About half I found were 





Italians. I notice that some object to 
hunting bees with a smoker. I have 
used it on 25 swarms this Summer with 
success, losing only one swarm. I have 
united all the after swarms, reducing 
the number to those I now have. I take 
the BEE JOURNAL and think it very inter- 
esting. HomeER Scorr. 
New Hudson, Mich., Nov. 25, 1891 





Large Increase. 


My report for the two years I have 
kept bees is: I bought 5 coloniesin the 
Spring of 1890. They increased to ¥Y, 
and gave me 285 pounds of honey in 
1-pound sections. In February, 1891, | 
moved about 10 miles, and on accountof 
bad weather, and my having la grippe, I 
lost all but 4 ‘colonies. I have now 
increased these by natural swarming 
to 10 colonies, all in fine condition for 
the Winter, and I have 200 pounds of 
honey in 1-pound sections. This has 
been a poor season for honey, but it has 
been a great one for increase. Some 
having increased five-fold. I look fora 
hard Winter, and fear great loss will 
result where bees are weak in numbers, 
and have not plenty of stores. 

A. D. AVERITT. 

Stanberry, Mo., Nov. 238, 1891. 





Good Crop of Honey. 


I have learned a good deal about 
taking care of bees from reading the 
BEE JOURNAL, and I am satisfied. I 
put 25 colonies in the cellar last year, 2 
starved, and I lost 2 in the Spring. I 
sold 2, leaving 18 to start with last 
Spring, and I got some over 900 
pounds of comb-honey as nice as I ever 
saw. I now have 40 to put in the cellar 
in good condition. My bees swarmed ~ 
late; I had one swarm as late as July 
15; it was a double swarm—2 came out 
together, and I could not separate them. 
They gave me 4044 pounds of nice honey, 
and they now have plenty for Winter. 
Who says that a ‘‘swarm in July is not 
worth a fly ?” Ira J. Woop. 

Vernon Centre, N. Y. 





Household Friend. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL arrives 
regularly every Friday, and I am so wel! 
pleased with it that I think I could 
hardly do without it. 

FRANK ARNOLD. 

Deer Plain, Ills. 








Wavelets of News. 
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Honey-Dew as Winter Stores. 


The fifth annual Illinois State Conven- 
tion of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor met in this city last 
week, and one thousand and forty-three 
delegates registered from abroad. Many 
others, taking advantage of the cheap 
rates, visited this city; among them Geo. 
Poindexter, of Kenney, Ill., who has an 
apiary of 140 colonies. 

He said that he took a pointer of how 
bees would Winter upon honey-dew 
from this circumstance: He took three 
queen bees to the State Fair, two of 
them caged upon a section of honey-dew, 
and one of them upon last year’s honey. 
When he had returned home he found 
that the bees and queens caged upon the 
honey-dew were al! dead, while the one 
upon last year’s honey was lively. He 
thought that there might not have been 
sufficient ventilation, and this made him 
think that colonies would require abund- 
ant ventilation this Winter on 
of their stores.—Mrs. L. 
the Prairie Farmer. 
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Brown’s Queer Bee-Tree. 


Joseph Brown, who works in the lum- 
ber woods near Galeton, Pa., came into 
town and got William Squires to go with 
him to Bald Hill to help him gather the 
stores from a bee-tree he said he had dis- 
covered on his way in from the woods. 

‘*T heard the bees buzzing in the 
while I was five rods away 
Brown said, ‘‘or I wouldn’t 
covered it.” 

The men took with them 3 patent pails 
to hold the honey, an ax to cut the 
tree down, anda lotof sulphur to burn 
in the hollow, for the purpose of smooth- 
ering the bees. grown led the way to 
the tree, but they could not hear the 
humming. The tree was hit with the 
ax and the humming struck up immedi- 
ately, and so loud as to startle the young 
men. They found near the bottom of 
the trunk a hole where the occupants of 
the tree had made their entrance, and 
the sulphur fire was started there, and 
its stifling fumes went upinto the hollow 
tree. Fora time the buzzing inside was 
terrific, but gradually grew fainter and 
fainter as the sulphur had its deadly 
effect, and finally ceased entirely. 

** Now we'll cut her down and 
that stock of honey,” said Brown. 


tree 
from it,” 
have 


dis- 
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The tree was chopped down, and when 
it fell and displayed its hollow interior, 
the two bee hunters were not only sur- 
prised but disgusted. Instead of layers 
of rich honey they were greeted by the 
sight of a tangled mass of rattlesnakes, 
which had been suffocated by the sul- 
phurfumes. The snakes had chosen the 
hollow tree for their Winter home. There 
were fifty-eight large rattlers and eight 
blacksnakes, a puff adder and three 
copperheads in the collection. The noise 
Brown had thought was the buzzing of 
wild bees was made by the rattling of 
rattlesnakes in chorus as he was passing. 
Brown and Squires will get about two 
gallons of oil out of the rattlesnakes, 
which will net them at least SLOO, so 
their queer bee-tree will pan out a good 
day’s work after all.—New York Sun. 


*7-mUm.aeCo 
Mineral Wax. 


At the mouthof Nehalem River,on the 
coast of Oregon, a very queer substance 
is found. It has the appearance of a 
mineral at first sight, but on close in- 
spection, and under practical test, it 
appé@ars to be beeswax. It has all the 
useful properties of beeswax, and it is 
sold in Astoria at the regular market 
price of the beeswax. It is washed 
ashore at high tide in quantities ranging 
from a lump the size of a walnut toa 
chunk weighing 150 pounds. It is also 
found on shore, in black soil where trees 
are growing, at considerable elevations 
above the water. 

A piece of this strange substance has 
just been submitted to expert examina- 
tion in New York, and is declared to be 
what is known as mineral wax. This 
substance has for years been known to 
exist in the lignite beds of the North- 
west. The quantities found on the 
Oregon coast would seem to indicate the 
existence of a tertiary lignite bed in the 
It belongs to the hydro- 
carbon series allied to the retinites and 
ambers—fossil remains of resinous trees 
of the tertiary Pittsburg Dispatch. 


neighborhood 


age. 
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We Club the American Bee Journal 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
for $1.35. toth of 


Gleanings in Bee 


year these and 
Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 

—— 


(@" Send us one new subscription, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. ~- 


Aline of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 ‘cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 
Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 


On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 





eee SS 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


FAISAL SOAPS OIRO ISAS FINLEY 


special Notices. 


All New subscribers for 1892 will 
receive the remaining numbers of this 
year free. 





To Annual Advyertisers.—0On 
all contracts made for the year 1892, 
we will insert the advertisement as soon 
as received, and no charge will be made 
for the insertions this year. The matter 
may be changed at any time, without 
cost to the advertiser. ‘The early bird 
catches the worm.” Write for our terms, 
and the sooner the contract is made the 
more free insertions will be given. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olwub. 
The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 
Keepers’ Guid 4. SP 
Bee-Keepers’ Review 
The Apiculturist 
Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper 
The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
inby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 
Farmer's Account Book 4 
Westera World Guide 
Heddon’s book, ““Success,”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 
Convention Hand-Book 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 2 
Toronto Globe (weekly). 
History of National Society. 
American Poultry Journal.. 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 
Prairie Farmer 2 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden 2 50.... 
Rural New Yorker .......... 260.... 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper 5 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any otber papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want, 


oe Ooo 


The Convention Hand -=-Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- ~ 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the BrEz 
JOURNAL. 





Suppers Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and-cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4.—Demand is limited, 
and supply sufficient. We quote: Comb— 
Fancy white, 1-lb., 14@15c; 2-lb., 12c; off 
grades, 1-lb., 12@13e; 2-lb., 10@1l1lc; buck- 
wheat, 1-lb., 10@1lic; 2-ib., 9c. Extracted— 
Basswood, white clover and California,6%@7ec; 
orange bloom, 7@7%c; Southern, 65@70c # 
gal. Beeswax, 26@27c. 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 

KANSAS CITY, Dec. 5.—The demand and 
supply are fair. We quote: White comb, 1lb., 
15@l16c; dark, 10@1zc. Extracted — White, 
7c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, is in light supply, 
and demand good, at 23@26c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—Thedemand is slow, 
with good supply, except:choice comb. We 
quote: Choice white comb, 14@16c. Extracted, 
5@8ec. Beeswax is in good supply and fair de- 
mand, at 23@25c for good to choice yellow. 

Cc. F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4.—Demand for honey is 
fair, with adequate supply; buckwheat not so 
plentiful as clover. e quote: Fancy clover, 
14@15c; fair, 1., 12@13c; buckwheat, 10c. 
Extracted, 7@7%c. Beeswax, in fair demand, 
with adequate supply, at 25@27c. 

CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 110 Hudson 8t. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—The demand is good for 
fancy white comb-honey, in 1-b. sections, at 
16c; other grades white, 14@15c. Extracted 
honey selling slowly, owing to warm weather 
We — it at 6%@7%c. Beeswax, in light 
supply and good demand, at 26@27c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Dec. 5.—Demand is good, 
with comb in fair and extracted in light sup- 
ply. We quote: Comb—1-lb. fancy, 15@1l6c; 
dark, 12c. Extracted—White, 7@7%c; dark, 
5@6c. Beeswax—None in market. 

HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, Dec. 4.—The demand for comb- 
honey is fair and supply moderate. We quote: 
Comb, 12@13c; extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax in 
good supply, and light demand, at 25@26c. 

M. H. HUNT, Beli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, Dec. 4.—Demand is good and 
supply small of gilt-edged stock. We quote: 
Choice white comb, 14@l6c. Extracted, 6@S8c. 
Beeswax, in light supply, and good demand, at 
26@27c. J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 2.—Demand fair and 
supply good, except of the best quality. We 
quote: Comb—choice, 1-lb., 15@16c; fair, 
13@14c; dark, 10@12c. Extracted—white, in 
barrels or kegs, 74@8c; dark, 6@6%c. Bees- 
wax, 23@28c. 

A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Dec. 1.—Demand good, 
supplysmall. Wequote: Comb, 1-lb., 10@1sc. 
Extracted, 54%@6%c. Beeswax, in lightsupply 
and good demand, at 23@24c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4.—Demand moderate, 
and supply reduced, with no more glassed 1-Ih 
nor paper cartons, 1-h. We quote: Comb, 
1-b, 14@15c. Extracted— Basswood, 74@7 ec; 
buckwheat, 54@64%; Mangrove, 68@75c per 
gal. Good demand for dark extracted honey. 
Beeswax, in fair supply, with small demand, 
at 26@27c. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 
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CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Demand is now good, 
supply is not heavy. We quote: Comb, best 
grades, 15@16c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 
26@27c. R.A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, Dec. 4.—Demand is good, supply 
ample. We quote: 1-. fancy white comb, 
15@16c; extracted,7@9c. Beeswax, none in 
market. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham St. 


ALBANY,N. Y., Dec. 4.—Demand is good, 
and supply liberal. We quote: White comb, 
14@16c. Extracted—White, 74@8c; dark, 
6@6%c. Beeswax, supply light, and demand 
good at 28@30c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, Dec. 4.—Demand is fair, and 
supply ample, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 14@15c; buck- 
wheat, 10@llc. Extracted—Clover and bass- 
wood in good demand at 6@8c; buckwheat in 
demand at 5%@6%c. Beeswax in fair demand 
at 26@28c. 

F. 1. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade Bt. 





Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JOURNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


—_——-_—___ + ~~ 





(G8" The sewing machine I got of you 
still gives excellent satisfaction—W. J 
PATTERSON, Sullivan, Ills. 


_——. + 


Money in Cabbage and Celery.— 
‘* Blood will tell.”” Good crops cannot be 
grown with poor strains of seed. 

For 16 years Tillinghast’s Puget 
Sound Cabbage, Cauliflower and Celery 
Seeds have been gaining in popularity. 
The most extensive growers all over the 
Union now consider them the best in the 
world. A catalogue, giving full particu- 
lars regarding them, will be sent free to 
any one interested. When writing for 
it, enclose 20 cents in silver or postage 
stamps, and we will also send ‘‘ How To 
Grow CABBAGE AND CELERY,” a book 


worth its weight in gold to any grower 
who has never read it. Address 

ISAAC F. TILLINGHAST, 
1SA16t La Plume, Pa 





Exchanges. 


Wants or 
(etl pipelich Ding sowie kana aatina a 

Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each 


\ 





YANTED—TO BU Y—10,000 pounds choice 
comb-honey Address Bb. WALKER, 
, or Glen Haven, Wis. 24Att 


Capac, Mich 
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Advertisements. 
WONDER STRAWBERRY 


Produced a FULL CROP in OCTOBER 
Get facts and testimonials in Catalogue. 
Golden Bale Nursery, Hartford City, Ind. 
23-24-1-2 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Hatch Vhickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
in successful 


ey ook. le, Perfect and nd eRe. 
qowett: ced first-class Ha: made. 


ranteed to hatch a | percents 
br? fertile at less cost t any oth 
Illus, : Bm H, STAUL, Qu sae 





20B4t* 
Mention the Ametenn Bee Journa. 











IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


pe of an addition to one’s library, elegance | | 
and usefulness will be found combined in 


@ 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


‘ 
& 4900 3S09 UOISIACY 





New Book from 


A 
Cover to mgt 


| SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED 
Ten years revising. 100 editors employe od. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

|G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 














Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Nend 50) Cents For my Book, entitled—* A 


Year Among the Bees,” 114 
pages, cloth bound. Address 
DR. C. C. MILLER, 
20Atf MARENGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION!! 


American Farm and Game Laws 


BY 
HENRY AUSTIN, of the Boston Bar. 


A valuable book for Farmers, pertaining to 
the law of all the States affecting theirinterests. 
This volume will be a good investment for any 
farmer, and should certainly be purchased by 
every Farmers’ Club and Grange Library. 

As one of the leading Agricultural Magazines 
says, *“‘We do not know of a book which would 
be more useful, or save a farmer more money 
in the long run than Mr. Austin’s.”’ 

Sent to any address on receipt of price ($2) by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 











} 
| 
| 
| 


JUST OUT! 


WINTE A WORK EXPLAINING IN 
plain and practical wa 
and preven- 


tality in the PROBLE ped Price, 50 

itil Nowe Sues” IN "BEE-KEEPING! 
6. 25a ERCE, Blairstown, Benton Co., lowa. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Rural Life! 


100 Pages—Price, 25 Cents. 


ARELY is such a collection of valuable 
ideas embodied in a pamphlet like this 
Its scope is as broad as its title, and the matter 
is presented in a concise, ‘“ boiled-down” 
manner, giving experience of many in few 
words. Among the subjects treated are these: 
Economy; Prosperity and Adversity; Charac- 
ter; Health; Remedies; Mistakes of Life; Is 
Life worth Living; Domestic and Household 
Affairs; Planting and Culture of Vegetables; 
Planting, culture, trimming and training 
Vines, rees and Plants; Bees, Poultry, Live- 
Stock, Farm Topics, Pithy Paragraphs, etc. It 
is neatly bound in paper covers, and bas a 
comprehensive index. 


FREE AS A PREMIUM 


person eaN AE. 
this JOURNA 
for a year. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
199, 201, 203 East Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


FRUIT TREES © WHOLESALE 


Get our catalogue and save 50 per cent. 


ttn wale poanpeey, Hartford City, Ind. 


“A Year Among the Bees” 


—BEING—— 


A talk about some of the Implements, Plavs 
and Practices of a Bee- Keeper of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 
years made the Production 
of Honey his Exclusive 
Business. 


By Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


A 
, the cause 
‘inter mor- 





We will present 
this Book to any 
us one new su ber for 
with the subscription price 








Its descriptions commence with the neces- 
sary work in the spring, and run through the 
entire Year, detailing the methods of doing, as 
well as telling when to do, all that should be 
done in the apiary. It contains 114 pages, and 
is nicely bound in cloth. 


Price, 50 cents, by Mail 
Or it will be Clubbed with the AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL for one year, for only $1.35. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SOW,, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Famous Fiction by the World’s Greatest Authors ! 


A CHARMING SET OF BOOKS, 
EMBRACING 


Ten of the Greatest Novels Ever Written 


BY THEN OF THE 


GREATEST AUTHORS WHO EVER LIVED! 


If you will study the biographies of the great nutnors of our day, you will observe that in most 
instances their reputations were made by the production of a single book. Let but one work that 
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is really great—one masterpiece—emanate from an anthor’s pen, and though his future efforts may 
be trivial in comparison, his name will live and his works be read long alter the author has passed 
away. A well-known New York publishing house has issued in uniform and handsome style ten of 
the greatest and most famous novels in the English language, and we have perfected arrangements 
whereby we are enabled to offer this handsome and valuable set of books asa premium to our sub- 
scribers upon terms which make them almost a free gift. Each one of these famous novels was its 
author’s greatest work—his masterpiece—the great production that made his name and fame. The 
works comprised in this valuable set of books, which are published under the general title of 
* Famous Fiction by the World’s Greatest Authors,” are as follows: 


EAST LYNNE, LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, 
By Mrs, Henry Wood. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
JANE EYRE, VANITY FAIR, 
By Charlotte Bronte. By W. M. Thackeray. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, 
By Miss Mulock. iby Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
ADAM BEDE, THE THREE GUARDSMEN, 
By George Eliot. By Alexander Dumas. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE, PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, 
By Wilkie Collins. By Charles Reade. 


Each of these great and powerful works is known the world over and read in every civilized 
land. Each is intensely interesting, yet pure and elevating in moral tone. They are published 
complete, unchanged and wnabridged, in ten separate volumes. with very handsome and artistic 
covers, all uniform, thus making a charming set of books which will be an ornament to the home. 
They are printed from new type, clear, bold and readable, upon paper of excellent quality. Altogether 
it is a delightful set of books, and we are most happy to be enabled to afford our subscribers an op 
portunity of obtaining such splendid books upon such terms as we Can give, 


Price 75 cents, or given for three new subscriptions for one 
year, at $1.00 each, 
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BEST ATLAS IN THE WORLD 


FOR THE PRICE. 
130 PAGES, EACH 14 BY 11 INCHES. OVER 200 LARGE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Only $1.60 for the Atlas and this Paper for one year. 





Both mailed to any address, postpaid. 


The Atlas will be given as a premium for 2 new yearly subscriptions, at $1 each. 


It Gives the Population, by the Census of 1890, 


Of each State and Territory, of all counties of the United States, and of American 


Cities with over 


Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by 11 Inches. 


8,000 inhabitants. 

The Peerless Atins meets the wants of 
the people more completely than any similar 
publication ever published. For the price, it 
stands ** Peerless”? in every sense of the word. 
The edition for 1892 contains new maps of southern 
states never before published, while accurate and 
timely information, statistical and otherwise, is 
brought down to the latest date. As an atlas and 
general reference book it is broad and comprehen- 
sive, valuable alike to the merchant, the farmer, 
the professional man, in fact, everybody. It is 
equal to any $10.00 Atlas. To keep pace 
with the progress of the age, to understand com- 
prehensively and intelligently the current happen- 
ings daily telegraphed from all parts of the earth, 
you must have at hand the latest edition of the 
** Peerless Atlas of the World.” 


LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT ILLUS- 
TRATIONS embellish nearly every page of the 
letter-press matter, and faithfully depict scenes in 
almost every part of the world. hey are prige 
interesting and constitute an art collection which 
will be viewed with pleasure and admiration for 
years tocome. Among these are included illustra- 
tions of 10 of the principal buildings fo be erected 
for the World’s Fair, at Chicago, in 1893. 


The Peerless Atlas has as Large 


and Fine Maps as are found in 
$5.00 and $10.00 Atlases. 


By the reference index, counties and county-seats | The popular and electoral votes for president in 


may be readily found on the maps. 

The maps are handsomely colored, most of them in 
six colors. 

It contains colored county maps of all the states 
and territories. 

Shows all countries on the face of the earth. 

Has the latest railroad maps, and rivers and lakes 
are accurately located. 

The large cities of the world are on the maps. 

The important towns and most of the villages of 
the United States are on the maps. 

It gives a classified list of all nations of the earth, 
with form of government, geographical loca- 
tion, size and ne. 

Population of each state in the Union for the past 
fifty years. 

A condensed history of each state. 

Miles of railroad in each state. 

The peculiarities of soil and climate, together with 
the chief productions, principal industries and 
wealth of each state. 

The educational and religious interests of each 


state. 
List of all the Presidents of the United States. 


1880, 1884 and 1888, by states. 
The agricultural productions of the United States. 
The mineral products of the United States. 
Homestead laws and civil service rules. 
Statistics of immigration into the United States; 
| 1820 to 1891. 
| Public debt of the United States for the past 100 


years. 

Commercial failures in the United States for 1889 
and 1890. 

Indebtedness of the world, with per cent of in- 
crease or decrease for 1880 and 1890. 

Gold and silver statistics of the United States. 

Interest laws and statutes of limitations for each 
state and territory. 

Exports of breadstuff and petroleum for 1889, 1890 
and 1891. 

Number and value of farm animals in the United 

tates. 

| The cultivable area of the United States as com- 

| pared with increase of population. 

Postal information, with rates. 

| And much other information that should be in all 

homes, stores and offices. 








It contains a General Description of the World, giving its physical features—form, density, 
temperature, motion, the seasons, climatic conditions, winds and currents; distribution of land and 
water; heights of mountains and lengths of rivers; races of people and their religions; a historical 
chapter on polar explorations ; also the most complete list of nations ever published, giving their geo 
graphical location, area, population and form of government. livery school boy and girl, as well as col 
lege student, will find it an invaluable aid in the study of geography in all its phases,and parents should 
not fail to provide their children with i and thus place in their hands a potent and comprehensive educa 
tional aid, supplementing and assisting the work of the school. 





